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dotes, who prefer precise scandal about historical
personages to subtle revelations of character and
personality, may think there is much sauce and little
meat But FitzGerald's letters, though they contain
interesting incidental reminiscences of distinguished
persons, will be read more for the subtle aroma which
pervades them than as solid contributions to the liter-
ary history of the time. He himself set no great value
on his letters. " I don't think letter-writing men are
much worth," he wrote to Lowell in 1878. Yet, if
only FitzGerald could thus have taken the whole world
into his confidence, instead of a few dear friends only,
he might have proved a great and moving writer; but
he needed the personal relation, the individual tie, to
call out his tender, melancholy thought.

It is a task of great difficulty to endeavour to fix
the position of FitzGerald with regard to the literary
tradition of the age. The truth is that he was essen-:
tially an amateur; he was enabled by a curious con-
juncture of fortunate circumstances to give to the
world one minute piece of absolutely first-rate work,
But the Omar cannot be said to have affected the
stream of English poetry very deeply j it has riot
turned the current of poetical thought in the direction
of Oriental verse; moreover, the language of the Omar,
stately and beautiful as it is, has no modernity about
it; it is not a development, but a reverting to older
traditions, a memorable graft, so to speak, of a bygone
style,

FitzGerald's position with regard to the poetry that
was rising and swelling about him is as that of a
stranded boat on a lee-shore. He could not bring
Mm&elf into line with modern verse at all; he had
none of the nineteenth-century spirit. Yet he is inng
